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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s speaker is... 


Everett Foster 

Who will present an illustrated talk on Orchids of the 
Geelong Region—in particular Anglesea, Brisbane 
Ranges, Inverleigh and You Yangs. 


Next month’s speaker will be... 

Chris Pitfield 

In his role as Bushcare Coordinator for the Corangamite 
Catchment Management Authority Chris coordinates 
many of the region's projects and activities that aim to 
protect, enhance and restore the region's biodiversity 
values. After being an early member of the GFNC at the 
age of 16 and after completing a Bachelor in Applied 
Science (Majoring in Biological Resource Management) 
at the University of Ballarat, he spent almost 4 years as a 
Landcare Coordinator for the Heytesbury District 
Landcare Network, working with farmers and community 
groups in the dairy region between Camperdown and the 
Port Campbell. Chris has been with the CCMA for just 
over 2 years and will be talking to GFNC members on 
the role of the CCMA in respect to the region's 
biodiversity. 


ADVANCE NOTICE 
August Excursion 

Our August excursion is to the Melbourne Wildlife 
Sanctuary at Bundoora (Latrobe University), Trust for 
Nature has recently announced this sanctuary as one of 
their latest covenants. The 29 hectare River Red Gum 
Woodland and associated wetlands are the earliest sites 
of major habitat restoration in Victoria —so says a Trust 
for Nature bulletin. This should be a very interesting day. 
We will be taking a 22 passenger bus—any ‘overflow’ 
could arrange car pooling between themselves and meet 
us there. 

There will be a charge—to cover the cost of a donation to 
the Sanctuary, the services of a guide for the morning, 
and bus expenses. The charge will be around $10.00- 
$15.00 per person. For those taking their own vehicle the 
charge will be $5 per person. 

There is a list on the table tonight—please put your name 
down if you wish to go by bus. The list will be available 
again at the July meeting and I will finalise at the August 
meeting—and plan to collect the money then. 

Diana Primrose 


Photograph on the front cover by Valda Dedman 

John Bottomley thanking Margaret Cameron for her 
terrific contribution to our Club over many years prior to 
her recent move to Queensland. 

A farewell picnic was held at the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve where over 60 members were able to wish her 
all the best for the future. 


Club Excursion to 
Ted Errey Nature Circuit 
Brisbane Ranges National Park 
Sunday June 20 

Leaders: Dick Southcombe and John Bottomley 

Depart: Please assemble at Clairvaux meeting room 

from 8.45 am for a 9.00 am departure to the 
large parking area at the intersection of 
Ballan and Clarkes Road which is at the top 
of the Rowsley Fault escarpment and only a 
short distance before the Switch Road 
entrance to the National Park. 

Prior to moving from this area we will discuss 
various circuit tracks (some easy—some 
hard), their features, lunch arrangements, car 
shuffle and what the future holds. 

We look forward to many members attending 
and enjoying the result of efforts by many 
GFNC members, especially Ted Errey, in 
times past. 


Angair Inc. Social Evening 
Friday June 4 2004, 7.30 pm 

Guest Speaker: Teresa Lebel 

'Fascinating Fungi' 

Dr Teresa Lebel is a Mycologist at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens. She admits that her view of the world is slightly 
skewed. While walking in the bush, she can appreciate 
the beauty of the wildlife and plants, but her focus is on a 
group of organisms that many people walk on, step over, 
kick, or only notice fleetingly as a patch of disturbed 
ground. 

Come along and have Teresa introduce you to the 
sometimes weird and often colourful world of fungi, in 
particular the truffles. 

All welcome 

Senior Citizens Centre 
McMillan Street 
Anglesea 


Club Campout at Bendigo 

Friday June 11 to Monday June 14 

Please contact Dick Southcombe for a map prior to 
Tuesday June 8. Late starters welcome—make your own 
accommodation arrangements. See May magazine for 
details. 
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President’s Corner 

June 2004 


...John Bottomley 


Many help the Club achieve its purposes 

The most obvious activities of the Club are the talks given at general meetings, special interest group 
activities, excursions and campouts. It is easy to fall into the frame-of-mind that the Club exists in order to 
offer these activities. It does no harm therefore to remind ourselves from time to time that these activities 
are really no more than a means to an end and not an end in themselves. The true purposes of the Club 
are given in the constitution as below. 


1. 


To stimulate the study and appreciation of natural history by: 

(a) lectures, discussions and visits to areas displaying features of ecological significance, 

(b) taking part in ecological surveys and field studies from time to time. 

To preserve and protect Australian flora and fauna. 

To issue statements and comments on proposals regarding the management of areas of ecological 
significance, so as to aid the conservation of natural resources and the protection of endangered 
species and habitats. 
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The true purposes of the Club then are environmental education and conservation. 

Given the voluntary nature of the Club, the challenge we face is considerable. It is a good thing that so 
many members are active in helping the Club meet these challenges. Much of the work of the Club takes 
place behind the scenes. At the current time members serve as Club representatives on a dozen or more 
organisations and committees concerned in one way or another with environmental management. Valda 
Dedman serves on the Barwon River Users Group, the Australian Natural History Medallion Committee 
and liaises with the City of Greater Geelong regarding our management of Jerringot. Dave King is a 
member of Barwon Water’s Environmental Consultative Committee, the Bellarine Rail Trail Committee 
and acts as a liaison with Environment Victoria. He is a member of Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Committee of Management, the Friends of Waurn Ponds Creek and with Valda serves on the Friends of 
Belmont Common. Trevor Pescott is on the Buckley Falls Committee of Management, the CCMA Lough 
Calvert Drainage Scheme Group, and Alcoa’s (Pt Henry) Community Consultative Committee. He is also 
Coordinator of the CCMA Bird Surveys of the Barwon River. Other members serve on several CoGG 
committees, on the Queenscliff Salt Marsh Gardens Advisory Group, the Friends of Brisbane Ranges, 
Friends of Mud Islands, Friends of Buckley Falls, Friends of the You Yangs, the Geelong Environment 
Council and the Begola Wetlands Committee. There are undoubtedly others that I have missed. 

The work of these members contributes significantly to the achievement of the Club’s purposes. They all 
deserve our thanks. 

Next month I will comment on another aspect of our behind-the-scenes work: the activities of the Club’s 
Conservation Sub-committee. 

I look forward to seeing you at one or more of our upcoming activities. 
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To faithfully record information, to disseminate knowledge on and to act as a source of information 4 
and opinion on matters relevant to the Association’s purposes. 4 
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Position Vacant! 

We are seeking a Minute Secretary for the monthly General Meetings! 

It is a very easy but necessary task that fulfils our obligations to our constitution. All that is required is to take 
a few notes of proceedings, type the report and present it at the next meeting pinning a copy on the notice 
board, making sure that at least two members read it and later, have the President (or Chairperson) sign it. 

We have a volunteer for the position of Librarian, Trish McColl—we welcome her to the team! 
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Out and About 

...Valda Dedman 

Sarah Ryan and Mike Young are 
promoting a scheme which would 
allocate at birth to every Australian 
a unique biodiversity identity based 
on three species—a vertebrate, an 
invertebrate and a plant. This would 
be like a set of personal totems for 
which the individual could act as 
guardian. I have adapted this idea 
for my U3A natural history class. 
Each member had a lucky dip from 
a list I had drawn up for each 
category and the resultant three 
species form the basis of individual 
research projects. 

I also took part, and my biodiversity 
identity is Stictonetta naevosa, 
Paralucia aurifer and Pterostylis 
revoluta. In common parlance, I am 
a Freckled Duck, a Bright Copper 
(butterfly) and an Autumn 
Greenhood. 

The link between all my selves is 
my wings. The wings of the 
Freckled Duck are, like the rest of 
its plumage, dark brown minutely 
freckled or speckled with off-white. 

My butterfly wings are covered with 
scales and have a large orange or 
old-gold patch in the middle of each 
dark wing. The female also has a 
golden patch on the underside of 
the forewing. The scientific name 
describes them better than the 
common name: Para =beside (Gk)+ 
lucida =bright + aurifera=gold 
bearing. 

My orchid wings are hatchet-shaped 
and are fringed with tiny hairs that 
curve inwards. They are attached to 
that essential central part of all 
orchids, the column, which is 
formed by the fusion of style, stigma 
and stamens. Pterostylis, from the 
Greek, actually means ‘winged 
column’. 

When it comes to names, 

Stictonetta naevosa is overkill. It 
translates as Freckled Duck with 
moles. I personally think Speckled 
Duck would have been a more 
appropriate common name for a 
bird that shimmers all over with pale 
flecks. Other names have been 
Monkey Duck (no-one knows why), 
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Gadwall, Oatmeal and Diamentina 
Duck (a mix of sparkling diamonds 
and the inland river where it breeds 
after great inland floods). It sits low 
in the water, easily recognised by 
the shape of the head, with its 
flattish crest, and scooped bill, 
which in males becomes bright red 
at its heavy base at breeding time. 

The only member of its genus, and 
endemic to south-east and south¬ 
west Australia, and absent from 
Tasmania, it is a very distinctive 
duck. It is silent most of the time, 
even in flight. Its call has been 
described as a cross between a 
growl and a snorting hiss, often 
drawn out into a plaintive gargled 
whinny. It does not indulge in 
courtship displays and although the 
male may build the nest, the female 
does all the brooding and child- 
rearing. After the eggs are laid, 
males hang around for a few weeks 
then lose interest and any pair-bond 
that existed is then broken. 

Charles Belcher in his Birds of 
Geelong and District, published in 
1914, summed Freckled Ducks up 
well: 

The birds’ habits are almost 
eccentric. A little company of them 
will come down to water after dusk, 
pitching one here, one there, yards 
away from the others; and each 
individual will remain for hours in 
the position it originally took up, not 
even feeding. A shooter once told 
me how once he came upon some 
of these Ducks on Connewarre, 
sitting in shallow water, head under 
wing. Because it is hard to kill ducks 
when they are in that position he 
called out to startle them; they did 
not stir. He rattled a board in his 
punt; no result. Finally, in 
desperation, he fired at short range 
and killed one, when the others, as 
if wearied by the succession of 
noises, flew unhurriedly away. 

Today the Freckled Duck is a 
protected and vulnerable species. In 
recent years, probably in response 
to inland drought, its numbers have 
built up in the Geelong district, 
especially at Lake Lome at 
Drysdale where it was first recorded 
in February 2002. 

Bright Copper butterflies occur only 
in south-east Australia, from about 
the Bunya Mountains to the South 


No. 2 


Australian border and also in the 
eastern half of Tasmania. They are 
nearly always associated with 
Bursaria spinosa, for the caterpillars 
live in colonies of small black 
Anonychomyrma nitidiceps ants, 
which build their nests at the base 
of the bushes. The ants harvest a 
honeydew secreted by the 
caterpillars, which are green, brown 
or grey with a dark dorsal stripe and 
diagonal markings. The larvae 
hatch from whitish-green eggs laid 
singly on the underside of bursaria 
leaves. After they have shed their 
skins three times, they move down 
into the ant nest and only come out 
at night to feed on the Bursaria. 
Bright Copper breeding populations 
are localised, most often on drier, 
well-drained slopes with a north to 
west aspect, especially above 
creeks and gullies where their food 
plant grows. 

There are plenty of Bursaria bushes 
around Geelong, but perhaps no 
suitable ant colonies. However, 
Bright Coppers were known from 
Anglesea and Mary White recorded 
the following account in the 
Geelong Naturalist (Vol. 26, No. 2, 
Spring 1989). She and John Landy 
were looking for local butterflies. 

One day we decided to look for the 
Bright Copper which I had 
previously seen on the Sweet 
Bursaria. There was a spot near 
Salt Creek where Sweet Bursaria 
was plentiful and we set out for that 
spot. Barely had we arrived when 
we saw the beautiful little brown 
butterflies with coppery orange 
colouring flying around and 
perching on the bushes, enabling us 
to see them very clearly. 

Next we looked for an ant nest 
under a bush, and soon we came 
on one. John was lying flat on the 
ground looking in, then he took a 
thin, but firm piece of dead grass 
and poked it gently into the hole. 
Soon he pulled out a little, creamy 
pupa about a centimetre in length. 

Mary took it home and twelve days 
later a Bright Copper emerged. She 
knew it was a male because of its 
pointed hind wings. Females have 
rounded hind wings. 

Landy speculates in A Coastal Diary 
(1993) that Bright Copper larvae 
may be able to survive fire by 
retreating deep into the ant nest. 
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They can go for long periods 
without food and are known to be 
cannibalistic, enabling the largest 
to stay alive until new shoots 
appear on the food plant. 

I have never seen a Bright Copper 
butterfly. Around Melbourne it flies 
from late September until March. 
Does it still occur around 
Anglesea? Its two close cousins, 
the Eltham Copper Paralucia 
pyrodiscus lucida, and the 
extremely localised Bathurst 
Copper P. spinifera are 
endangered and have recovery 
programs. The Eltham Copper 
even has its own Friends Group. In 
Bathurst local schoolchildren have 
performed plays about the 
butterfly’s plight. Habitat 
degradation and loss through 
encroaching development are the 
chief threats. 

The Autumn Greenhood also 
occurs around Anglesea, where it 
is said to be restricted and 
uncommon. It grows in the 
Brisbane Ranges in open forest on 
poor soils. It is a plant of box- 
ironbark forests, often on rocky 
ledges along dryish hilltops. It 
stands out above the surrounding 
grasses because of its distinctive 
curved shape and its tall 25 cm 
stem. In New South Wales it can 
be found growing in grey sand 
soils on stabilised dunes 
supporting woodland. 

All orchids have three petals and 
three sepals. The hood of a 
greenhood is formed by the fusion 
of the two top petals and the dorsal 
sepal. In Pterostylis revoluta the 
dorsal sepal is very long and 
pointed and ‘rolls downward’ in a 
graceful arch toward the ground. 
The lateral sepals extend high 
above the hood, their threadlike 
tips ‘like arms flung out and 
upward’ as Jean Galbraith 
describes them in Wild Flowers of 
South-east Australia. The hood is 
striped in green and white tinged 
with brown at the apex. 

The middle petal of an orchid is 
known as the labellum. That of P. 
revoluta is strap-like with a ridge 
running lengthwise along its 
centre. It peeps out cheekily 
through the sinus (the V-shaped 
gap at the base of the lateral 


sepals). It is hinged on an irritable 
claw, which means it can spring up 
and entrap a pollinating insect 
against the column hidden in the 
hood. 

Pterostylis revoluta flowers in 
autumn, so look for it right now. 
Flowering is said to be better after 
good autumn rains. Leaf rosettes 
are produced after flowering. 

Unlike many other terrestrial 
orchids, it does not flower well after 
fire, so a control burning regime 
may not suit it. Although it is said 
to be common in many places, loss 
of habitat may put its survival at 
risk. Once it grew in the Ashburton 
forest near Melbourne. It is a 
colony former, said to be easy to 
grow and flower. Perhaps that is 
the way to ensure it does not die 
out. 

I’ll tell you more about my ‘selves’ 
another time. Maybe some of their 
characteristics are a bit like 
me! 

Birds I Have Missed 

...Christine Graunas 

I’m not talking here about 
searching for some rare species 
that you spend hours or days 
looking for but don’t really expect 
to see, like Orange-bellied Parrots; 
nor about going on a trip with a 
very experienced guide who points 
to a small brown spot and says, 
‘There’s a ... never mind, whoops, 
he’s gone.’ No, what gets me is the 
birds that are supposed to be 
there, everyone says they’re there, 
there are so many of them you 
can’t walk about without treading 
on them - and when you get there, 
they aren’t. 

You go at the right time, the right 
place, nothing. Take puffins. I 
think I might hold a record for 
puffin missing. I’ve missed puffins 
in at least three different countries. 

I missed them in Scandinavia; I 
missed them at Bempton Cliffs 
near York in England, where I was 
assured that there had been heaps 
just a couple of days ago and they 
should have been there; I missed 
them on the coast of Maine in the 
Northeast of the US, where every 
tea towel, every fridge magnet, 
every coffee mug, every restaurant 


bears a picture of the beloved and 
ubiquitous local bird. Not a puff. I 
know puffins exist, I’ve seen them 
in zoos, but wild ones - I reckon 
they’re a myth. 

Or storks. A couple of years ago 
my family and I visited Colmar, in 
Alsace in France. Famous for its 
storks. They roost all over the 
place, having been attracted back 
to towns where they had become 
rare. Well, the closest I got to a 
stork was when a kind young 
shopkeeper (who sold toy storks, 
stork fridge magnets, and stork tea 
towels) pointed out to me a nearby 
rooftop where the stork should 
have been, as evidenced by the 
copious amounts of stork poo 
descending from the peak. Does 
that count? 

Then there was the California 
Condor that had been sighted, 
much to the rangers’ delight, 
soaring over and through the 
Grand Canyon in Arizona. These 
magnificent birds, with a wing span 
of over 3 metres, have fortunately 
been making a recovery recently 
from the edge of extinction. As we 
arrived at the Grand Canyon there 
were notices that it had just been 
there, really it had. But it wasn’t 
any more.... 

I must be honest and confess that 
while I love birding, I am not a truly 
serious twitcher (and have been 
hampered as well by my non- 
birding family on many trips). And 
I’ll also point out that Australia’s 
birds have, overall, been kinder, 
maybe because they know I now 
live here and I’ll get them 
eventually. Nevertheless, I do feel 
as though the bird world at times 
has conspired against me. It isn’t 
fair, really it isn’t. 

Nevermind. I’m not giving up. In 
a few weeks I’ll be taking a short 
trip to Asia. I think there are some 
Hoopoes there who will be trying to 
avoid me. They’d better just watch 
out, that’s all. 

The missed birds: 

Atlantic Puffin - Fratercula arctica 
White Stork - Ciconia ciconia 
California Condor - Gymnogyps 
californianus 
Hoopoe - Upupa epops 
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This Month 

...Joe Hubbard 

This morning (20.5.04) I found the 
two White-browed Scrubwrens 
feeding two fledglings. * 

This is the second time over three 
years that there has been a 
successful nesting of these birds in 
our neighbourhood—maybe even in 
our garden. 

It is really special that they have 
found a suitable habitat in this urban 
setting. Certainly we try to 
complement this by having ground 
covers, shrubby bushes and climbing 
plants on fences—as close as we 
can get to a garden fit for wildlife. 

I must confess that sharing the 
garden and interacting with these 
little birds gives me that ‘warm and 
fuzzy’ feeling that we hear about. 

Then I think about the first medium- 
density project in our block with its 
paving stones and minimalist 
gardens. 

We, and the wrens, are on notice! 
*25.5.04 Five Scrubwrens! 

Winter days 
Newtown 

From high in the wind-stripped 
poplar, against a cold grey sky, a 
Little Raven ‘arked’, telling all that this 

was its neighbourhood. 

*** 

Two Silvereyes, rufous flanked, 
sheltered in the rose under the front 
window canopy. 

*** 

In the fading light of an approaching 
rainstorm, several Silvereyes landed 
on the birdbath putting a Pardalote to 
flight, its white wing spots 

accentuated in the grey of the day. 

*** 

I stood under the pear tree reluctant 
to give up it last russet leaves to 
winter. With me was a Grey Fantail, 
insect hunting, and an Eastern 
Spinebill feeding underneath the 
Fuchsia flowers. 

*** 

We both went to the window to 
investigate. There in the poplar was 
a White Goshawk with its yellow and 
black beak full of feathers, and talons 
full of Blackbird. 

*** 

Something to brighten up a 2° 

Celsius morning. Goldfinches, yellow 
wing patches against the French 
Lavender flowers giving up their 
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seeds, Crimson Rosellas, weakly 
sunlit, on the bare branches of the 
poplar and little Silvereyes working 
through the herb garden. 

Down among the Gulls 
Limeburners Bay 
A little Egret, black-beaked hunched 
on a rock in the shallows; a lone 
Great Egret stood over its reflection; 
six Royal Spoonbills, bills freshly 
blacked, moved as one through the 
water; thousands of Silver Gulls flew, 
rested, scavenged; five Whistling 
Kites circled over the bay and tip, two 
Black Kites as company; and to 
make life more interesting for 
scroungers, a dark coloured raptor 
seemed intent on taking one. * 
Seemingly out of place were two 
Crested Pigeons—new kids on the 
block! 

* My guess—Black Falcon. 

Down among the gum trees 
Barwon River 

Black birds on fallen timber, all 
roosting, except one drying spread 
wings. I thought all were 
Cormorants, but the analysis was five 
Little Black Cormorants, a yellow¬ 
faced Great Cormorant, and nearby, 
imposing with its outstretched wings, 
was a male Darter. 

Val traced a strange call, a rapid 
repeating harsh Kah! Kah! Kah!, to 
the source—another Darter. 

We left the riverbank to follow the soft 
calls of Crested Shrike-tits, exotic 
looking birds, yellow and black and 
crested as they picked their way over 
the trunks and branches of the Red 
Gums. 

Below the gums White-plumed 
Honeyeaters squabbled over the 
flowering Correa. Upstream a bright 
flash of red amongst the Black 
Wattles was a male Mistletoebird 
being chased by a drabber female. 

You could miss the White-browed 
Scrubwrens but the Superb Fairy- 
wrens are always on show. 

A brush with Yellow Gum 
Newstead 

A large limb blocked our progress 
along the gravel road. We removed 
some, enough to get past, but the 
rest was just too much. As we 
struggled with the problem I had a 
chance to admire the bark of this 


ancient Yellow Gum which in itself, 
so gnarled, knotted and twisted, was 
an art form. The bark markings, 
stripes of grey, and blue-grey, 
followed these convolutions, as if 
some artist of old had brushed them 
on. As I ran my fingers over the bark 
I could feel the brushmarks. 

To get you going... 

Be street-wise 

Dogs use them, sometimes we 
abuse them, but street trees can give 
shelter and sustenance to wildlife. 
Loss of leaf reveals last season’s 
events—keep in mind for next 
nesting season. 

Our street tree has a fruiting 
Creeping Mistletoe and you can 
guess which bird visits it. I’ve seen 
an Imperial White Butterfly on it too — 
this is its food plant. 

Once you start looking up you won’t 
look back! 

Example: one Field Naturalist had 
Frog mouths nesting regularly in a 
street tree. 

Limeburners Bay 

Follow Foreshore Road past the 

Grammar School. 

Melways 432 K7 
Barwon River 
Melways 451 E8 

From Balyang cross Princes Bridge 
then upstream left bank soon to find 
Wattles and maybe Mistletoebirds. 
Listen for ripping bark up in trees — 
Crested Shrike-tits. 

Cross at Queens Park Bridge to 
return downstream to Balyang with 
its Darters. 

Yellow Gums 

Vicroads 93 D2 (approximately!) 

Try the Bannockburn bush for some 
good Yellow Gum woodland. I think 
these are beautiful trees — enjoy! If 
they’re in flower—birds! 

Follow Shelford Road out of 
Bannockburn—and just past Harvey 
Road on the left is the entrance 
(concealed) to the bushland. There 
is more woodland on the opposite 
(northern) side. 

Remember diary entries are from 
June 2003, and inspiration is current. 
Isn’t it good, and refreshing, to get 
the occasional articles from our 
members. * 

Cheers! 

* [Especially new ones, see page 3. 
Ed.] 
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Freshwater Gastropod 

Physastra gibbosa Planorbidae, Gastropoda. 

...Dave King 

216/86 Church St., Grovedale, 3216 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 



Physastra gibbosa, Planorbidae 


Introduction 

During February this year, a group of Conservation Volunteers were employed to clear weeds and remove rubbish from the 
north end of Belmont Common, adjacent to the Golf Course boundary. At this point, 38° 10’ 12”S 144° 21’ 27”E, exists a 
channel draining the Jerringot wetlands into the Barwon River. It was seen as an opportunity for the author to carry out 
some dip-net sampling of invertebrates in the channel. At the time flow had ceased due to the current lack of rainfall. Only a 
few shallow pools of water were present. 

The result from this sampling was a considerable number of the gastropod Physastra gibbosa. This is a reasonably 
common freshwater snail considered easily confused with a species of Physidae (Smith, 1979), several of which were also 
taken. The latter are considered to be an introduced species. 

Description 

It is a relatively small snail, averaging about 10 mm overall. The shell shape is very variable, but consistently with a 
columellar twist on an oval aperture and a well defined spire, together with conspicuous sutures. Colour of shell is light 
brown and semi opaque revealing the mantle within the shell as a series of oval patches. Growth lines are fine and not 
readily observed. Whorls average five in number and are sinistral i.e. left handed. 

A diagnostic feature is the three fleshy processes protruding from the mantle, termed pseudo branchia, (Gk. pseudo, false; 
branchia, gills). Being a pulmonate, (L. pulmo, lung), the mantle is a vasculised chamber with an aperture or pneumostome, 
which in the subject species is on the right hand side. Pulmonates are essentially air breathing creatures. It is therefore of 
interest that P. gibbosa will respire with water in the mantle chamber, as was observed with the subject specimen whilst 
submerged. This led the author to question the fact that the pseudo branchia are so termed and that they might well be true 
branchia. In support of this hypothesis, it is noted, these branchias are sustained in a vertical position by vascular pressure, 
becoming flaccid when the specimen is anaesthetized. It would, therefore, be possibly a simple form of gill. ‘Nature’ is not 
wont to waste energy on producing useless appendages. They may in fact be a means to survive in conditions in which the 
water is so reduced as to become liquid mud, which would impede the function of the pulmonary chamber, but simple gills 
could continue to provide respiratory gas exchange. 

References: 

Anderson, D.T. (ed.), Healy, J.M. (2001) Invertebrate Zoology, Oxford Uni. Press, Melbourne. 

Smith, J.B. & Kershaw, R.C. (1979) Field Guide to the Non-Marine Molluscs ofS.E. Australia, Aust. Nat. Uni. Press, 
Canberra. 

Yapp, W.B. (1963) Borradaile’s Manual of Elementary Zoology, Oxford Uni. Press, London. 
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Lakes Drainage Scheme Review —a talk given 
at the Annual General Meeting—6 April 2004 
by Tony Jones 

...Roy Whiteside 


NB A recent summary by Trevor 
Pescott of this review was 
published in the February 2004 
edition of the Geelong Naturalist. 

Synopsis 

The speaker has managed the 
Corangamite Catchment Authority 
(CCMA) for the past 5 years. The 
CCMA is a regional catchment and 
river authority. An Act of the 
Victorian State Parliament states 
that authorities of this type are 
required to develop a regional 
strategy for the protection of rivers 
and catchments. The CCMA 
makes recommendations to the 
Minister about problems with our 
catchments. The CCMA is also 
involved with flood plain and 
waterway management. In this talk 
the speaker gives the background 
to the major components of two 
drainage schemes. He explains 
some of the issues and the threats 
that the schemes are causing and 
what the CCMA recommends to be 
done about them. 

Woady Yaloak Drainage Scheme 
and Lough Calvert Drainage 
Scheme were developed in the 
early 1950s following some very 
wet years, which caused a lot of 
flooding. The purpose was to 
relieve the flooding from farmland 
around Lake Corangamite and the 
Lough Calvert area to the north 
east of Lake Colac. 

The Woady Yaloak Diversion 
Scheme was built after four very 
wet years which resulted in Lake 
Corangamite rising by about three 
metres which caused flooding to 
about 25,000 hectares of farming 
land around the lake. Since this 
lake normally had no natural outlet, 
except when it got very high, the 
water level recedes slowly by 
seeping into ground water and by 
evaporation. A Public Works 
inquiry in 1956 recommended the 
construction of this scheme which 
was implemented by the State 
Water Commission and completed 


in 1959. It consists of a 38 km long 
earth channel which takes water 
from around Cressy from the 
Woady Yaloak River and diverts it 
across a basin boundary via the 
Warrambine Creek into the Barwon 
River close to Inverleigh. It costs 
about $80 000 a year to operate 
and maintain. 

Lake Corangamite is the largest 
lake in Victoria having a surface 
area of about 220 sq km. It 
normally has numerous islands 
when the water level is up. The 
salinity of the water varies between 
one and four times that of 
seawater. It is a Ramsar wetland 
and holds many thousands of 
water fowl and breeding colonies 
when conditions are right. 

Currently there are about 50 
farming properties abutting the 
frontage of the lake with the lake 
level being exceptionally low with a 
salinity about four times that of sea 
water (i.e. 130 000 EC). 

The Lough Calvert Scheme is 

similar to the Woady Yaloak 
Scheme and is applied around 
Lake Colac. This lake is a terminal 
one and with overflow to an area to 
the north-east known as Lough 
Calvert. Following the high rainfall 
of the 1950s some 6000 hectares 
of farming land were flooded. This 
drainage scheme was designed 
and constructed by the State 
Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission and was put into 
operation about 1957. Water from 
Lake Colac is taken via a channel 
to the Birregurra Creek which flows 
into the Barwon River. The salinity 
of Lake Colac varies between 3000 
and 5000 EC which is relatively 
fresh compared with Lake 
Corangamite. 

The natural catchment to Lake 
Colac is about 250 sq km with a lot 
of urban water entering the lake. 

Effects of flooding 

The effects of salty water on 
farming land are severe and once 


the flood water has receded it 
takes between 5 and 8 years 
intense working of the land to 
reduce the salt content to a level 
low enough for the land to be 
productive. Rates were once 
collected but have not been 
collected for some years. 

Since both the drainage schemes 
discharge into tributaries of the 
Barwon River it puts these rivers 
under threat resulting in poor 
biodiversity. Some sections of the 
Barwon River are in good condition 
but some sections are without 
vegetation with high salinity levels 
between 1000 and 4000 EC. As a 
comparison, the Murray River has 
a salinity level not exceeding about 
800 EC. The Barwon is relatively 
stressed because of the water 
taken from the river by the West 
Barwon Dam for water supply. One 
of the key roles of CCMA is to try 
to minimise the salinity of the river. 

Some of the environmental issues 
affecting these schemes: 

Ramsar Treaty 

Lake Corangamite (as mentioned 
earlier) and other lakes in the area 
are Ramsar wetlands and there is 
a requirement to protect and 
perhaps even to enhance these 
lakes and this is not being done 
very well at the moment, mainly as 
a result of poor rainfall in the last 
few years. Studies have been done 
well in the last three years. It is 
important that further studies like 
bird counts, other surveys of fauna 
and flora are carried out when the 
lake and river levels revive after 
some wetter seasons are 
experienced. 

Erosion 

This can occur along the receiving 
streams (lower ends of 
Warrambine and Birregurra 
Creeks) and at the shores of the 
lakes when the water level is high 
and strong winds can give rise to 
wave action and consequent 
damage to the banks of the lakes. 

Rural drainage problems on farms 
can give rise to increased flows to 
lakes. 

The very high salinity and low 
water levels in Lake Corangamite 
creates conditions which do not 
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sustain bird life or breeding 
conditions. 

Blue-green algae outbreaks are 
likely to occur in Lake Colac with 
its current low water level. 

Increased water turbidity can occur 
as a result of low lake levels with 
wave action mobilising bed 
sediments. 

Social Issues 

Rising lake levels mean loss of 
farmland which means loss of 
livelihood. If farms are split their 
smaller size makes them less 
viable. 

Where a farm community is 
reduced or lost this can result in 
loss of schools etc. 

Degrading of streams means loss 
of amenity and low water levels in 
Lake Colac can curtail sailing, 
rowing and other recreational 
activities. 

Economic Issues 

These include loss of farm 
production after land is flooded. 
There are river diverters in the 
Barwon River that rely on good 
quality water and there are costs in 
replacing culverts which were first 
built nearly fifty years ago. 

Some of the conflicting issues 
for Lake Corangamite 

Farmland is threatened when the 
lake exceeds about 114.2 metres 
above sea level. Bird life is 
threatened when the lake levels 
are below 116 metres which is 
when the salinity is above 50 000 
EC which results in cutting out 
much of the food chain in the lake. 

The removal of water in Lake 
Corangamite by the scheme 
diversions in the last 50 years has 
resulted in the median lake salinity 
being raised from 55 000 EC to 
94 000 EC. 

The scheme diversion has lowered 
the median lake level from 115.8 m 
to 114.2 m. 

There is a conflict between the 
farmers with land bordering the 
lake wanting the water level to be 
as low as possible but from an 
environmental point of view the 


water level needs to be as high as 
possible. 

The scheme has given flood 
protection for 45 years and is 
considered by many people to be a 
natural condition. 

Economic factors 

The scheme has cost quite a lot for 
the authority to run but there has 
been no income stream to support 
it. There have been a number of 
initiatives that the authority has 
mooted. An application was made 
for National Action Plan funding. 

A new report was commissioned to 
correlate data from previous work 
with regard to a catchment model. 
Considerable data has been 
collected over the last 10 years. 

The authority is obviously 
interested in engaging the stake¬ 
holders and to assess what they 
see are the assets, the values and 
the threats to them. 

The authority certainly wants to 
test the management options with 
the government with regard to the 
cost, social and environmental 
impact so that a management plan 
can be put in place for these 
schemes for the next 10 to 20 
years. 

A consultant has been engaged, 
with the work now nearly finished. 

The Options 

1. Keeping the existing systems. 

2. Closing down one or both of the 
schemes. 

3. A pipeline option for Lough 
Calvert which would take water 
by pipe straight from Lake 
Colac to Birregurra Creek and 
then some options of running 
the Woady Yaloak Scheme at a 
lesser rate e.g. running at say 
75% or 50% of the present rate 
with the remaining water being 
returned to Lake Corangamite. 

Conclusions 

The results of investigations are 
not very conclusive at this stage. 
More work is required to be done. 
There would be little difference 
between the effects of continuing 
with the existing systems as 
compared with closing them down. 


A balance is clearly required 
between the social and 
environmental impact factors. 

The Ramsar obligation to Lake 
Corangamite requires more work 
to be done on the environmental 
impact of taking water away from 
this lake as the lake also needs 
protection and enhancement to 
fulfil the International obligations of 
the Ramsar Treaty. 

A draft report is to be produced in 
the near future detailing the results 
of studies together with 
recommendations. 

A vote of thanks was given by 
Trevor Pescott. 


A bit of Trivia 

... Valda Dedman 


Do you realise that this issue is 
the 100th in the new monthly (11 
per year) series in the large format 
as the combined newsletter and 
magazine. Congratulations! When 
the Geelong Naturalist began, 
back in 1964, there was always a 
picture on the cover. Vol. 1 no. 1 
had a photo of a Wanderer 
Butterfly with an article about it by 
Trevor Pescott. It also contained 
an article by Jack Wheeler on the 
Proposed Bellarine National Park 
(Cuthbertsons), the birth of the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 
There is also an article by Voi 
Boardman (then secretary of the 
GFNC) on Greenhoods, which 
mentions the Autumn Greenhood 
‘found in the Brisbane Ranges but 
is uncommon’. In the Junior 
Section Geoff Carr wrote, not 
about orchids, but three pages on 
The Common Pouched Mouse or 
Little Mouse—Sminthopsis 
(Sminthopsis murina). 
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Mammal Trapping 

...Trevor Pescott 

Continuing the mammal trapping in 
the Paddy Swamp Road, Peters Hill 
area of the eastern Otways, we will 
select a site in that vicinity. 

Meet at the Peters Hill fire tower on 
the Bambra-Airey's Inlet Road at the 
following times 
Wednesday 16 June 

3.00 pm set traps 
Thursday 17 June 

8.00 am check traps 
Friday 18 June 

8.00 am check traps 
Saturday 19 June 

8.00 am collect traps 

(We will also check the traps on 
Thursday and Friday afternoon, 3.00 
pm) 

For further details contact Trevor 
Pescott, ph: 5243 4368, e-mail: 
pescott@pipeline.com.au 

Mammal Atlas 

...Trevor Pescott 

Since we first began recording 
mammal sightings in the Geelong 
district in 2001, over 800 have been 
logged. 

So it seems a good time to start 
publishing the results, and 
encourage all members to keep 
sending in observations. 

Over the next few years, different 
groups of mammals will be listed, as 


New Technology 

...Trevor Pescott 

If, like me, you are having trouble 
coming to grips with new 
technology—computers, www, 
e-mails, digital cameras—then 
spare a thought to naturalists who 
had similar problems 100 years 
ago. 

One story revolves about... but I'll 
let ornithologist/archivist Tess 
Kloot tell it her way. 

Working through my biographical 
files in preparation to handing them 
over to the State Library of 
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far as possible in the order they 
appear in the checklist of Australian 
species. 

The first two species are the 
monotremes, the egg-laying 
mammals. Only two species are 
found in Australia. 

Short-beaked Echidna 
Tachyglossus aculeatus 

Its distribution is Australia-wide, with 
populations also on all major off¬ 
shore islands. Considerable 
variations occur within the species in 
size, and in the length, colour and 
density of fur. 

To date, there are 47 records on our 
mammal atlas. The range of 
distribution is as follows: 

Anakie, Granite Road west 
Angahook-Lorne S.P. Ironbark Track 
Anglesea heathlands 
Bannockburn, Stephens Road 
bushland 

Barwon Downs (2) 

Bellbrae, Flaxb/Waltons Roads 
Bellbrae West, Gundry's Road 
Bellbrae West, Portreath Road 
Belmont (2) 

Brisbane Ranges, various sites (7) 
Brisbane Ranges, 

De Motts Road (3) 

Carlisle S.P. 

Geelong, Breakwater Road 
Inverleigh Common 
Long Forest, various sites (6) 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Otway Ranges, Blanket Leaf Picnic 
Ground 

Otway Ranges, Erskine Falls Road 

Otway Ranges, West Barwon 

Reservoir 

Point Addis 

Sheoaks, Maude 


Victoria, I came across the 
following gem—too good not to 
share. It was told to me by Athol M. 
Douglas of the Western Australian 
Museum, when I visited there in 
1972. 

Herman Franz Otto Lipfert (1864- 
1942) was born in Germany and 
migrated to Australia in 1892. He 
joined the staff at the Western 
Australian Museum in 1894 as a 
collector and taxidermist. He was 
an indefatigable worker both in the 
field and at the Museum, spending 
long, long hours at his labours. 

Once, when Mr Ludwig Glauert, 
who at the time held the position of 


No. 2 


Winchelsea, Karngun Court 
Yaugher (6) 

You Yangs, east side (2) 

You Yangs, west side 

(All localities one sighting unless 

shown otherwise) 

The habitats vary across the district 
from farmland to heath, Yellow Gum 
woodland, dry and wet sclerophyll 
forests. 

Platypus Ornithorhynchus 
anatinus 

The Australian range is down the 
east coast from near Cooktown to 
Tasmania. 

We have 18 records on the atlas so 
far. 

Barwon River: 

Princes Bridge 
Fyansford (2) 

Buckley Falls (2) 

Stonehaven 
Inverleigh (5) 

Winchelsea (3) 

Birregurra 

Otway Ranges: 

Lake Elizabeth, East Barwon 
Kents Road, Forrest, East Barwon 
Apollo Bay, Barham River estuary. 

* 8 * 


Museum Curator in charge of 
natural history collections, wanted 
to install a light over Lipfert's desk 
Lipfert insisted he did not need 
one. Puzzled, Glauert then asked 
him how he managed when it got 
dark. Answered Lipfert, in his 
heavily German accented voice, "I 
go home"!! 

(The above appeared in VORG 
Notes, December 2003, and is 
reproduced with the kind 
permission of editor and author. 

See Geelong Naturalist, May 2004, 
for more details of Tess Kloot's 
donation to the State Library.) 
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Fossil Plants —an illustrated talk given at the 
General Meeting—4 May, 2004 
by Andrew Drinnan 

...Roy Whiteside 


Synopsis 

The talk concentrates on some of 
the more important plant fossils 
from Victoria and a few from other 
parts of Australia. It also deals with 
fossils in other parts of the southern 
hemisphere. Relationships between 
fossils and the living plants of today 
are also given. 

The Australian vegetation and 
landscape has not always been like 
we see today. From some very rich 
fossil flora records we have we can 
learn about the evolution of land 
plants. On a grander scale we can 
build up a picture of the Australian 
landscape and its vegetation of 
previous times. Pictures are chosen 
to highlight some of the fossils from 
different geological periods and 
make comparisons with extant 
relatives to give us an idea as to 
what the past vegetation might 
have looked like. Some fossils are 
similar to modern vegetation but 
others are considerably different. 

LATE SILURIAN OR EARLY 
DEVONIAN PERIODS 

Some of the more significant early 
fossil flora comes from this period 
of about 400 million years ago. All 
the vegetation prior to that period 
was aquatic (in the oceans). A very 
famous fossil flora of this age has 
been found in the highlands near 
Yea in the Victoria. It is typified by 
fossils of fairly primitive land plants. 
One plant is called Baragwanathia 
after a geologist of that name. 
These plants were related to the 
living Lycopods (club-mosses). 

The largest examples from fossils 
of that time are plants up to 15 
metres long which are found in 
marine sediments. They are plants 
that grew in big swampy delta 
environments and were washed out 
to sea in huge floods. At that time 
these were the biggest plants but 
there were no trees. Fossils 
indicate that associated with these 
large plants were little plants with 
small dividing axes and some 
reproductive features where spores 
were produced. The modern 
relatives of these plants are the 
most primitive of the living land 


plants such as the Lycopods, of 
which there are a number of 
species growing in Victoria. A 
photograph of a fossil was shown of 
an epiphyte which still grows in the 
wetter forests of NZ. 

The earlier plants were not 
epiphytes as there were no trees 
for them to grow on. These fossils 
represent the primitive relatives of 
ferns, a number of which grow on 
the ground. One species is 
Lycopodium huperzia from the 
Bogong High Plains. Other species 
of Lycopodium are found as fairly 
minor components of alpine, 
coastal and heathland 
environments of Victoria. 

There are still a few environments 
left where the primitive Lycopods 
dominate the environment. A 
particular example is found at 
Rotorua in NZ at the thermal 
ground of Craters of the Moon. In 
this area the ground can be 70 
degrees Celsius with the whole of 
the vegetation dominated by 
Lycopods growing on the slightly 
raised mounds. Other areas where 
Lycopods are common are in the 
rain forests on the higher 
mountains of New Caledonia. Such 
areas give a good glimpse of what 
the surface of the Earth must have 
looked like many millions of years 
ago. 

The species Lycopodium 
phylloglossum is found in the 
Cranbourne Botanic Gardens and it 
was found to regenerate in 
profusion near Anglesea following 
the severe bushfires in 1983. Plants 
of this species have a little stalk 
with a reproductive structure 
developing from a little tuberous 
bulb. 

Psilotum and Tmesipterus 
These are another primitive group 
of land plants that have their 
relatives in the early fossils and 
consist of a group of plants with 
genera found in the Victorian flora. 
Psilotum nudum grows in the 
northern end of the Grampians in 
the boulders of Mount Zero. It is a 
very primitive plant with no leaves 


but has stems that are 
photosynthetic. Spores are 
produced from little yellow blobs at 
the end of stems. An epiphytic plant 
looking like a fern which is very 
closely related to Tmesipterus 
grows on the trunks of tree-ferns. It 
is found in the Otway Ranges 
including Melba Gully and Mait’s 
Rest. Its creeping stem is deeply 
embedded within the root mass on 
the outside of the tree-fern trunk. It 
produces aerial stems which hang 
down and bear odd-looking leaf-like 
structures together with spore¬ 
bearing structures. 

PERMIAN PERIOD 

At about 260 million years ago all 
the continents of today were joined 
up in one large land mass. The 
southern hemisphere continents of 
today plus the Indian sub¬ 
continent, which together 
comprised Gondwanaland, had a 
common flora which was dominated 
by plants known as Glyptogratus 
which bore leaves. Fossils of these 
plants have been found in all the 
southern continents including the 
Beardmore Glacier Region of 
Antarctica (where fossils had been 
collected during Scott’s ill-fated trip 
to the South Pole). These fossils 
have a distinctive leaf with very 
arching veins going out to the 
surface. It is known that these 
plants were very substantial trees 
because we can find large logs of 
wood in central Queensland, for 
instance, in Carnarvon Gorge which 
has large areas of Permian 
sediments. 

These trees were probably early 
relatives of conifers. The fossils are 
well preserved and by cutting 
stems, growth rings can be 
examined which tell us something 
about the environment in which 
these plants lived. The growth was 
seasonal and at the time these 
plants would have been growing 
much nearer to the south Polar 
Regions. The seasonal growth was 
probably related to the cycles 
ranging from 24 hours of daylight in 
mid summer to 24 hours of 
darkness in mid winter. By carefully 
cutting a thin section of a fossil 
stem the details of the cells leading 
up to a growth ring can be 
examined under a microscope. The 
detail compares favourably with a 
thin slice of wood from a living pine 
tree. 
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Black coal seams were derived 
from debris that accumulated under 
forests that grew in huge swamps. 

It is known from the sedimentary 
process that coal compresses from 
peat in the ratio of about 7 to 1. The 
coal seams which were derived 
from the Antarctica forests, which 
once supported large trees, are 
now in a frozen wasteland. The 
fossil plants tell us that the climate 
was once suitable for growth and 
the coal deposits indicate that there 
was considerable low-lying water 
resulting from a rainfall that was 
much greater than evaporation. The 
Permian Period was a very wet 
period of the Earth’s history, not 
only in Antarctica but also in the 
other southern continents e.g. as 
indicated by the coals from the 
Blackwater area of central 
Queensland. 

Analogous modern plants 

There is a living analogy to 
Glyptogratus in the Everglades of 
Florida today where huge 
cypresses are growing in a very 
swampy environment. Another 
analogy is in New Caledonia where 
there is a dwarf conifer known as 
Retrophylum which has a thick 
trunk which stands in the water. If 
there were enough debris falling 
over a long enough period it could 
accumulate as coal. 

THE END OF THE PERMIAN AND 
THE START OF THE TRIASSIC 
PERIOD 

At this stage the world underwent a 
major global climate change. The 
cause may have been an asteroid 
impact and there is evidence of vast 
amounts of vulcanism occurring at 
that time. The climate change was 
accompanied by a decrease in sea 
levels which exposed the 
Continental Shelf. This was one of 
the great extinction events in the 
Earth’s history with about 90% of all 
marine animals becoming extinct. A 
particular example was the 
extinction of Trilobites which had 
dwelt on the Continental Shelf. 
Low-lying swamps were drained, 
causing much aridity and coals 
were replaced by red beds which 
are indicators of sediments which 
have dehydrated, desiccated and 
oxidised. 

Other examples of the Triassic 
period are found in areas like the 
Blue Mountains where we go from 
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the Sydney Basin to coals and into 
areas of massive sandstone. After 
Glyptogratus plants became extinct 
they were replaced by another 
group of plants which are referred 
to as Corystosperms ; these fern¬ 
like plants with reproductive 
structures which produced seeds, 
also became totally extinct. 

Geological samples enable us to 
identify some plants with 
desiccation resistance e.g. some 
with thick cuticles. 

Return to wet environments 

About 200 million years ago the 
world came out of its arid cycle and 
returned to wet environments where 
coal was deposited again. One 
example of this is found in the Leigh 
Creek Coal mine in SA where 40% 
of Adelaide’s electricity is 
manufactured. 

The Triassic Period is the first of the 
periods of the Mesozoic Era which 
was when dinosaurs flourished. In 
the Jurassic Period 
Tyrannosauruses were rampant. 

THE FIRST FLOWERING PLANTS 

The early Cretaceous Period is very 
well represented by fossil flora in 
Victoria. This was a very important 
time in the Earth’s history as it is 
when the first flowering plants 
(angiosperms) first appeared. The 
flowering plants of today are the 
dominant plants of the world’s 
vegetation with some 
250 000 species. 

There are a number of interesting 
fossils of local significance. One 
example, Taeniopteris daintreei is 
named after Daintree who came to 
Victoria in the 1860s and who 
worked for the Geological Survey. 

He sank a shaft somewhere near 
Bellarine in order to look for coal. 

The Bellarine Peninsula, Barrabool 
Hills, the Otway Ranges and the 
Strzelecki Ranges all contain 
sedimentary rocks of the 
Cretaceous period. Some fossil 
plants were found at Bellarine and 
Daintree sent some specimens to 
Professor Frederick McCoy who 
was one of the foundation 
professors of Melbourne University. 

He was famous as a natural 
historian and a geologist. Some 
other plant fossils of that period 
were found in the Geelong region 
during building developments. 


No. 2 

Ginkgo (Maiden-hair Fern) 

Among some fossils from a locality 
known as the Koonwarra Fish Beds 
near Leongatha, is one showing a 
leaf which is related to the modern 
day Ginkgoes. These trees were 
originally associated with shrines in 
Asia and are commonly grown 
these days as ornamental plants. 
Few, if any, of these species are 
found in the wild, except perhaps in 
one locality in China. Fossils show 
that, during the Triassic and 
Cretaceous Periods, Ginkgoes 
were one of the most important 
components of the world’s flora. 

The modern day Ginkgo trees 
typically have leaves that are more 
fan-shaped than those found in 
fossils. However, there are some 
cultivars of the Ginkgo which still 
have the lobed divided leaves seen 
in fossils and this is especially true 
of the young shoots that coppice 
off the roots cut by mower blades 
following lawn cutting. 

Ginkgoes have male and female 
trees but male trees are preferred in 
cultivation. Female trees produce 
attractive orange fruits and in 
autumn when the fruits fall to the 
ground, their fleshy outer layer 
decays to butyric acid which smells 
like rancid butter. 

Female plants are rarely grown and 
male plants are grown from 
cuttings. There are fine examples of 
the Ginkgo in a large female plant 
at Melbourne University, Parkville 
and a large male plant in the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens. It is 
possible to produce fruit from a 
male tree if a female plant is grafted 
onto it. 

Wollemi Pine 

One of the great stories to come out 
of the Cretaceous Period has come 
to light in recent years with the 
discovery of this pine only 200 km 
from Sydney. There was a 
considerable sponsorship to the 
Sydney Botanic Gardens to study 
this plant. It belongs to the family 
Araucariaceae and is related to the 
Hoop Pine, Norfolk Island Pine and 
the Bunya Bunya Pine. This family 
is also represented in the forests of 
New Caledonia which has soils 
which are very rich in minerals. 
These soils are red and toxic to 
most plants as they are rich in 
heavy metals. 
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With the considerable information 
obtained from the Wollemi Pine we 
can now start to investigate whether 
there is any fossil record of it. One 
of the interesting features of this 
pine is that the juvenile and adult 
foliage is very different. The juvenile 
foliage is much softer and more 
flattened than the adult which is 
thicker and more robust. 

The plant is about to be released 
into horticulture. Like many other 
conifers if a cutting is taken from a 
juvenile plant it will produce a plant 
with juvenile foliage, whereas a 
cutting taken from an adult plant will 
only develop adult foliage. A cutting 
grown from a side branch always 
grows into a creeping form and a 
main branch will grow into a tree. 

So by mixing and matching uprights 
and laterals of adults and juveniles 
there is going to be a whole range 
of Wollemi Pine plants for different 
horticultural requirements. Some 
will be for outside trees and some 
will be for typical indoor or 
Japanese-type gardens. So there is 
going to be quite a market for these 
plants within a few years. From the 
point of view of the fossil records it 
is interesting because when we go 
back to some of our Cretaceous 
fossil localities we find fossils which 
are identical to the juvenile and 
adult foliages of this pine. 

Fossils of conifer foliage from near 
Winton in central Queensland are 
almost identical to both the juvenile 
foliage and the adult foliage of a 
Wollemi pine. In an area like the 
Bunya Mountains there are a 
number of different types of 
Araucaria. Fossils found in that 
area have leaves, branches and 
cone scales that are almost 
identical to living Araucaria species. 

A fossil from a rock collected near 
Moonlight Head on the Otway coast 
shows a piece of foliage of an 
Araucaria with big cone scales that 
have fallen out of the cone with a 
long spine on the end. Araucarias 
which nowadays occur in wet 
tropical forests were a dominant 
component of the vegetation in 
southern regions about 100 million 
years ago and much more recently 
as well. 

In the family of Araucariaceae two 
genera have been known. These 
are Araucaria and Agathis. 


Araucarias have large cones that 
have the cones scales with the 
woody part of the cone scales with 
seeds which are all fused in 
together. These plants shed their 
seeds by the whole cone just 
disintegrating. Agathis is quite 
different as it has cones where the 
seeds are quite free from the rest of 
the cone. The cone opens up and 
the seeds fall out and flutter away 
on wings. These seeds are very 
much like those of normal pine 
cones which is a good way of 
distinguishing an Araucaria from an 
Agathis. 

The Wollemi Pine has 
characteristics somewhere between 
these two genera. It has cone 
scales that look like Araucarias but 
the seed is shed from the cone 
scale. 

Now that we know that the seeds of 
the Wollemi pine have a seed that 
is shed like Agathis we are able to 
interpret these fossils and at least 
contemplate a fossil record of the 
Wollemi Pine going back perhaps 
100 million years. The pollen grains 
of this pine are not very spectacular 
but we have known about these 
from the fossil record for a long time 
but never knew what they were. 
They were thought to belong to 
flowering plants but we now know 
they belong to conifers like the 
Wollemi Pine which have a fossil 
record going back some 65 million 
years. At that time the southern 
continents were joined together and 
the flora was dominated by conifers 
of the Araucaria type. 

Other pines include the family 
Podocarpaceae, e.g. the Huon Pine 
Dacrydium franklinii which is the 
real flagship of the conservation 
movement in Tasmania. 

The genus Nothofagus comprises 
the southern beeches such as N. 
cunninghamii (Myrtle Beech) which 
is extant in some of the wetter 
environments of Victoria and more 
common in Tasmania. Other 
Nothofagus species are found in NZ 
and S. America but not in S. Africa 
or India. 

As Australia drifted away from 
Gondwanaland and to the north, the 
flora has tended to split up and 
Araucarias and their relatives have 
tended to prefer warmer climates 


for seed germination, whereas 
Podocarps and the Nothofagus 
have tended to stay in the colder 
and wetter climates. 

The origin of flowering plants 

This is a great mystery as we don’t 
have an exact knowledge on what 
their closest living relatives are or 
even what led to their dominance. 
There are some 800 species of 
conifers in the world today although 
these species were probably quite 
dominant but were never very 
diverse according to the fossil 
records. We are uncertain about 
what led to the mechanism that 
resulted in the many 250 000 
species of flowering plants growing 
today in the World today. 

The first flowering plants in the 
Australian flora were very much like 
the northern hemisphere flora that 
included beeches and oaks. It is 
suspected that these are the very 
early relatives of plants that led on 
to Nothofagus and its relatives. 
They did not look anything like the 
modern Australian flora of 
eucalypts, acacias or banksias etc. 

TERTIARY PERIOD 

Evidence of today’s flora is found 
in fossils in brown coal deposits 
from between 40 and 15 million 
years ago to be found in the 
deposits at the Anglesea coal mine 
and the Loy Yang coal mine in 
Gippsland. Victoria’s flora was 
mostly of a tropical nature which 
these days is associated more with 
northern Australia. Examples of 
fossils are Laurels (Lauraceae) and 
Oliveberries ( Elaeocarpus ). A 
feature of brown coals is that they 
have not been very compressed 
and therefore fossils are three 
dimensional and there are some 
good specimens of the stones of 
fleshy fruit. Similar plants are found 
today in the wetter forests of East 
Gippsland and in south-east NSW. 

A vote of thanks was given by 
Valda Dedman 
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Annual Survey at 
Blue Circle 
Southern Cement 
28 April 2004 
...Pat and Hans 
Streefkerk 

A small group gathered for this 
annual event. 

The Cement Works is planning to 
create a wetlands area in the 
future along Armstrongs Creek 
which also includes their settling 
ponds. They are anxious to have 
the right information on wildlife and 
plants and are very pleased that 
we are doing this annual survey for 
them. It was a nice day and 
although nothing unusual was 
sighted it was an enjoyable 
morning's bird-watching. At present 
the area along the creek is in a 
paddock that is leased out for 
cropping as a means of weed 
control, so much of the land is 
bare, but there is still an area of 
gorse and other bushes at the 
Ghazeepore Rd. end to provide 
some good bird habitat. 

The planting down the gully in 
Lemins Rd is also surviving well 
under the present drought 
conditions. 

Following is the list of birds seen in 
the various areas. 

Area 1: Around the front 
entrance of the Works: 


Plant Group 

...Dick Southcombe 

Valda Dedman’s enlarged prints of 
the most interesting plants observed 
at Eyensbury during April’s club 
excursion prompted lots of 
discussion and checking of 
references at our May meeting. 

Of particular interest was Varnish 
Wattle Acacia verniciflua which is 
often fleetingly identified by the 
‘stickyness’ of the phyllode and its 
glossy appearance. However, 
‘beginners beware’. Flora of Victoria 
Vol 3 advises there are variations of 
verniciflua most of which are 
accommodated within the common 
variant, southern variant, Casterton 


Rock Dove 
Long-billed Corella 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Red Wattlebird 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Magpie-lark 
Willie Wagtail 
Grey Fantail 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 
Skylark 

House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Starling 
17 species 

Area 2: Settling Ponds Area 
near Corner Anglesea Rd and 
White’s Road: 

Brown Falcon 
Rock Pigeon 
Crimson Rosella 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Magpie-lark 
Willie Wagtail 
Little Raven 
Skylark 

House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Little Grass Bird 
Golden-headed Cisticola 
Common Starling 
19 species 


variant and Bacchus Marsh variant 
so more work is needed before 
ascribing rank to our sample. 

The common var. (flowers July to 
November) is found WA, SA, NSW, 
ACT and 11 of Victoria’s natural 
regions. Southern var. (flowers 
September to October) is found in 
NSW, Tasmania and most common 
in Victoria south of the Divide. 
Casterton var. (flowers September) is 
confined to the far south west of 
Victoria. Bacchus Marsh var. 

(flowers September) is apparently 
restricted to near Bacchus Marsh. A 
follow-up excursion during 
September will hopefully confirm the 
true identity of the Varnish Wattle 
growing within the Grey Box 
Woodland at Eyensbury. 


Area 3: Ghazeepore Road 

Purple Swamphen 
Masked Lapwing 
Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
White-fronted Chat 
Flame Robin 
Willie Wagtail 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Australian Magpie 
Skylark 

House Sparrow 
Golden-headed Cisticola 
19 species 

(Also a fox was seen here) 

Area 4: Lemins Road: 

Red-rumped Parrot 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Willie Wagtail 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 
Skylark 

European Greenfinch 
European Goldfinch 
Silvereye 
13 species 

(Also a large ginger cat was seen 
in the fenced off area along the 
gully) 

Total 32 species 


Next month come prepared for a 
session on plants observed at our 
club’s May excursion. 


Orange-bellied 
Parrot Surveys 

The official O.B.P. survey dates for 
this year are 24th & 25th July, and 
19th September. Volunteers are 
also needed for these most 
worthwhile surveys. 

Winter Wader Count 

The Winter Wader Count will take 
place on the weekend 16-18 July. 

Contact local organiser for both 
groups—Tom Fletcher 
Ph: 5256 3737 
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Bird Group Report 
18 May 2004 
...John Bottomley 

Long-time Club member Marilyn 
Hewish was our speaker on The birds 
of Freshwater Lake’. Her talk was 
largely based on a report Marilyn 
prepared for Parks Victoria in 2002. 
This required the compilation of 
analytic and annotated bird lists for 
the last 20 years for Lake Victoria, 
Freshwater Lake and the St Leonards 
Salt Lagoon. Last year she talked to 
the group about Lake Victoria. 

Freshwater Lake is located on the 
Bellarine Peninsula between Ocean 
Grove and Point Lonsdale. Previously, 
the sites of the present Lake Victoria 
and Freshwater Lake were in a marine 
lagoon enclosed by a reef. When the 
land rose the lakes were cut off from 
sea. Their marine history is evident in 
the silty substrate, extensive shell- 
beds and in the ancient shoreline 
which is clearly visible as rising 
ground immediately north of 
Freshwater Lake. 

Both lakes are part of the Lonsdale 
Lakes Nature Reserve administered 
by Parks Victoria. 

Marilyn’s bird list for Freshwater Lake 
was based on surveys organised by 
Birds Australia and Australian Wader 
Studies Group. Included were (a) 
Wader Counts, Waterfowl Counts, 
Orange-bellied Parrot Counts, 

VicGroup Wetland Surveys and data 
collected for the two Atlases of 
Australian Birds; (b) databases at the 
Dept of Sustainability and 
Environment, Victoria; (c) bird lists 
from keen observers, especially 
BellBOCA, Margaret Cameron and 
Rob Mackenzie; (d) records in 
Geelong Bird Reports; and (e) 14 
additional surveys conducted by 
Marilyn during the course of the 
project. 

Marilyn’s previous experience of 
Freshwater Lake had lead her to 
believe that Freshwater Lake was 
adequately described as: 
shallow and saline, with aquatic 
vegetation and extensive mudflats, 
fringed by low salt-marsh, and having 
a bird life dominated by swans, 


dabbling ducks and waders. 

This, she told us, is true enough but it 
is only part of the story for Freshwater 
Lake is a lake of contrasts. 

In December 2001, Freshwater Lake 
was: 

• Full, fresh to weakly saline with 
open water and no muddy 
edges, 

• Supporting flooded rush-beds of 
Sea Rush, Bare Twig-Rush, 

Sea Club-Rush, Knobby Club- 
Rush around the edges, and 

• Having bird life dominated by 
Coots, diving ducks, Crakes, 
Snipe, Red-kneed Dotterels, 
Reed-Warblers and Little 
Grassbirds. 

Marilyn included 106 bird species in 
her final list. It included 60 species of 
waterbirds and wetland-associated 
birds and 46 land birds. There were 
more breeding records than for Lake 
Victoria, as more birds breed in 
freshwater wetlands than saline 
wetlands. Black Swans, Australian 
Shelducks, Black-winged Stilts, Red- 
capped Plovers, Whiskered Terns and 
White-fronted Chats were all found 
breeding at the Lake. 

Freshwater Lake is used by several 
birds of special conservation status 
and supports significant populations of 
other species. These include the 
nationally endangered Orange-bellied 
Parrot, over one-percent of the world 
population of which occur at the Lake 
from time to time; Blue-billed Duck, 
which are threatened in Victoria, Red¬ 
necked Stint and Banded Stilt. 

The lake is part of the Swan Bay 
system including Mud Islands, Swan 
Bay, Sand Island, Swan Island, 
Edwards Point, Lake Victoria and St 
Leonards Salt Lagoon. Birds move 
between these wetlands depending 
on weather, wind direction, tides, and 
other unknown factors. This fact is 
illustrated by a flock of 10 Black-tailed 
Godwits which visited Freshwater 
Lake, Lake Victoria, Salt Lagoon, 

Duck Island and Sand Island in the 
period February-October 1998. 

Further evidence is provided by 
twenty Grey Plovers present at 
Freshwater Lake in June 1981: the 
same number were present at Lake 
Victoria a week later. There are an 
estimated 5000-6000 Red-necked 
Stints in the whole Swan Bay system. 


A count of 6500 Stints at Freshwater 
Lake in March 2003 suggests all the 
stints in the Swan Bay system were 
present at this time. A possible 
connection also exists with the 
Portarlington Sewage Ponds. Records 
suggest that when numbers of Blue¬ 
billed Ducks were high at Freshwater 
Lake they were low at the Sewage 
Ponds and vice-versa. 

Twelve species of swans, ducks, 
grebes and coots are on the bird-list. It 
includes ducks of many species and 
wide range of habitat preferences. 

The highest species counts recorded 
were of 2300 Coot, 1000 Black Swan, 
800 Grey and Chestnut Teal, 400-500 
Blue-billed Duck, 230 Shoveler and 
350 Hoary-headed Grebe. 

Over the period, December 2001 to 
July 2002, Marilyn witnessed the 
transition of the lake from full and 
fresh, when coots and diving ducks 
(Hardheads, Blue-billed Ducks) were 
dominant, to shallow and saline, when 
Swans and dabbling ducks (teal, 
Shovelers) were present in large 
numbers. Waterfowl diversity was 
greatest in January to February when 
water had begun to recede. 

Twenty species of waders are on the 
list. The highest total count was of 
6500 Stints. As the lake is often dry in 
summer and autumn, the highest 
counts are generally in winter. For 
migratory waders, these are the first- 
year birds from the previous breeding 
season in the Arctic. 

If, however, water is present, one can 
get very high counts in autumn of 
waders feeding before migration; e.g. 
6500 Stints and 1200 Sharp-tailed 
Sandpipers were present in February- 
March 2003. For Australian resident 
waders the highest count was of 2000 
Banded Stilts. 

As was the case with waterfowl 
Marilyn observed a transitional period 
from December 2001 to early 2003 
during which the wader species 
present changed as the lake dried out. 
When the lake was full with no muddy 
edges the only waders were Latham’s 
Snipe in flooded rush-beds. Other 
waders did not appear until June-July 
by which time mudflats were exposed. 
By spring-autumn 2002-2003 the lake 
was only covered with shallow water 
and waders fed all over the lake 
surface in very high numbers. 
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Orange-bellied Parrots are critically 
endangered nationally. They are not 
present at the lake in every year but 
were recorded ini 980, 1989, 1991, 
2000. These records are for up to 28 
birds: 14% of the estimated total 
population of 200. In 1980 they stayed 
from May-August, almost the whole of 
the autumn-winter season on the 
mainland. They mainly feed on seeds 
of Glaucous Goosefoot, which seeds 
in May-July. 

Flooding of Freshwater Lake is very 
unusual in summer, so many new 
records emerged from Marilyn’s study. 
First records were obtained for 13 
species. These included ducks (e.g. 
Blue-billed Duck), and birds of flooded 
vegetation (e.g. snipe, crakes, Black¬ 
tailed Native-hens, Red-kneed 
Dotterels, Reed-Warblers, Little 
Grassbirds). 


Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursion 
Drysdale Road 
You Yangs 
20 May 2004 
...Polly Cutcliffe 

Eleven members and four visitors, 
including little Becky Wright who 
came with us to the Earth 
Sanctuary last year, appreciated 
being shown an area new to us. In 
obedience to Murphy’s Law, many 
of the birds recently seen by Joan 
and Vernon refused to show up for 
us! Nevertheless we had some 
very good sightings including a 
Wedge-tailed Eagle floating around 
the hill-tops, Whistling Kite and 
Brown Goshawk. A Fan-tailed 
Cuckoo had a group of Striated 
Pardalotes very excited (much 
wing fluttering). There were three 
species of Thornhills, Spiny- 
checked Honeyeater, White¬ 
winged Chough and Common 
Bronzewing. 

The area is open forest with lots of 
granite rocks (and well-marked 
trails), and is normally a good spot 
for Robins, Woodswallows and 
Finches (along the roadside). It is 
well worth returning to from time to 
time to catch up with all the 
species which use it. 


For many species the highest 
numbers ever recorded occurred 
during or just after this study. These 
include diving waterfowl early in the 
study (Coots, Hardhead); dabbling 
ducks when water receded 
(Shovelers); and waders in the next 
season when water was very shallow 
and much aquatic vegetation was 
present (Sharp-tailed Sandpiper, Red¬ 
necked Stint, Black-winged Stilt). 

Study records of Whiskered Terns 
showed how ideas on the status of 
some species at the lake changed as 
a result of the study: There had 
previously been only one record, of 3 
birds. In October-February 2002-2003 
up to 300 birds fed over shallow water 
for several weeks. 

Freshwater Lake is worth watching. 
Where else can you find, albeit not at 


(N.B. Best visited during the week 
as it is used for mountain bike 
activities on weekends.) 

We recorded 39 species which are 
listed separately. Many thanks to 
Vernon and Joan whose 
leadership and local knowledge 
were greatly appreciated. 

Bird List 

Hoary-headed Grebe 
Whistling Kite 
Brown Goshawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Masked Lapwing 
Common Bronzewing 
Galah 

Long-billed Corella 
Little Corella 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 
Yellow Thornbill 
Striated Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Crested Shrike-tit 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Restless Flycatcher 
Magpie-lark 
Grey Fantail 


the same time, birds with such 
different habitat preferences as 
Hardheads and Banded Stilts. Marilyn 
was fortunate that the beginning of 
her study coincided with a period 
when the lake was full and there was 
an influx of ducks to the coast. The 
study also shows the value of 
monitoring our local wetlands over 
time. As conditions change there are 
surprises waiting and we never know 
what we might find. It is important that 
we record what we see for the Bird 
Report, so that this information is not 
lost. 

Marilyn’s talk was received with great 
interest and generated many 
questions. John Newman thanked 
Marilyn for her presentation and those 
present showed their appreciation in 
the usual way. 


Willie Wagtail 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 
White-winged Chough 
Silvereye 

Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 

Next Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursion 
“Ingleby” near 
Winchelsea 

Thursday 17 June 2004 

Leader: Kay Campbell 
An annual survey of this historic 
property. Kay also takes us to the 
Karngun Bridge Swamp which is in 
the same area but on Deans Marsh 
Road. 

Meet: 8.30 am at Waurn Ponds 
Shopping Centre car-park—the all¬ 
day parking area inside the 
boundary fence on Pioneer Road 
(between the service station and the 
old nursery). 

OR 9.00 am at the junction of 
Princes Highway and Deans Marsh 
Road (in Deans Marsh Road). 

Bring: morning tea. 

Finish: about 12.30 pm 
Enquiries: Kay 5243 3311 or 
Polly 5244 0182 

Advance Notice 
15 July—Bannockburn 
Leader: Gordon McCarthy 
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Bird Observations—May 2004 

...John Bottomley 

A mixed bag of records this month. Tom Fletcher and Trevor Lumb were lucky to see a large number of Shy and 
Black-bowed Albatross relatively close inshore off Point Addis. These are usually seen in much smaller numbers. Barry 
Lingham got some interesting records from Swan Bay West including a flock of fifty-eight Royal Spoonbills and two 
Sanderling. Sanderling are rare in the Geelong region and are usually seen in summer on ocean beaches. Our winter 
flocks of Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos have been in evidence with large flocks recorded from Belmont and Waurn 
Ponds. Over forty Gang-gangs were seen in East Geelong. The seasonal movement of Yellow-faced Honeyeaters 
through our region and to the coast has been clearly recorded by Rob Mackenzie. Lots of records of robins. Keep your 
eyes open for these beautiful birds. Little Ravens are building nests in Newtown. It will soon be spring!! 

Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; CHo, Chelsea Holdsworth; DHe, Dean Hewish; FSm, Fred Smith; GT, 
Graeme Tribe; JB, John Bottomley; JCa, Jocelyn Calvert; JH, Joe Hubbard; JHh, Jack Holdsworth; JPy, John Prytherch; LPh, 
Lorraine Phelan; MAC, Margaret Cameron; MBo, Murray Bourchier; MH, Mark Holdsworth; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; Per DGe, David 
Geering; PFu, Peter Fuller; RGa, Rob Ganly; RHr, Robert Hardie; RMc, Rob Mckenzie; RSm, Rosalind Smallwood; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher; TL, Trevor Lumb; TSc, Ton Schat. 


Species 

Number 

Date 

Comments 

Observer 

Albatross spp. 

37 

12/5 

Point Addis, close to shore. (Shy and Black-browed). A ‘slick’ running 
parallel to the shore may have been a food source. 

TFI, TL 

Australasian Gannet 

25+ 

25/3 

Off Point Addis, all adults, swimming 

MAC 


1 

4/5 

Avalon Salt Works, flying offshore over the bay 

RMc, RGa 

Cattle Egret 

28 

20/4 

Lake Lome, Drysdale at dusk 

RMc 


1 

6/5 

Moorabool, in paddock off Geelong-Ballan Rd. 12+ 8/5 and several 10/5. 

JB, JCa 


3 

6/5 

Ghazeepore Road, Waurn Ponds 

BAt 


1 

12/5 

Wandana Heights, flying S 0730 am 

LPh 

Royal Spoonbill 

58 

16/5 

Swan Bay West, N of jetty 

BL 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill 

5 

16/5 

Swan Bay West, N of jetty 

BL 

Black Kite 

1 

26/4 

Granite Road, Wend. 

DHe, MHe 


1 

16/5 

Point Henry 

RGa 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 

1 

16/5 

Lake Connewarre and Barwon Estuary 

GT 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

20/4 

McLeod’s Holes, Drysdale. Small S, white morph 

RMc 


1 

1/5 

Highton, flying overhead, harassed by Magpies. White morph. 

BAt 


1 

5/5 

Newtown. White morph. Also7/5 

JH 


1 

6/5 

Zillah Crawcour Reserve 

RGa 


1 

12/5 

Spence Ave, Aireys Inlet. White morph. A large bird (?female) 

TFI, TL 

Common Sandpiper 

1 

1/5 

Barwon River at the end of Sheepwash Road, Barwon Heads 

PFu 

Ruddy Turnstone 

1 

28/4 

Black Rocks, on rocks 

RMc 

Red Knot 

11 

16/4 

Lake Connewarre delta. Feeding with a few Curlew Sandpipers 

RMc, MH 

Sanderling 

2 

16/5 

Swan Bay West, N of jetty 

BL 

Hooded Plover 

12 

28/4 

Lake Victoria. Including 4-5 immatures 

RMc 


4 

9/5 

Lake Murtnaghurt. 2 adults, 2 juveniles 

GT 

Banded Lapwing 

9 

21/4 

Curlewis, in dry, ploughed paddock N of golf course 

RMc 

Yellow-tailed Black- 

9 

7/4 

Deakin campus, Waurn Ponds, feeding in pines 

MAC 

Cockatoo 

100± 

28/4 

Waurn Ponds, along a stand of small pine trees. 0900 am 

BAt 


100± 

4/5 

Highton, flying N 1245 pm 

BAt 


6 

4/5 

Stewart Reserve, Mount Duneed 

BAt 


16 

4/5 

Freshwater Creek, on dead eucalypts 

BAt 


67 

11/5 

Deakin campus, Waurn Ponds 1000 am 

LPh 


6 

18/5 

Highton, flying low to the S 1600 pm 

BAt 


20+ 

18/5 

Highton, flying low to the S 1650 pm 

BAt 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

2 

16/4 

Town Hall car park, Geelong West 

MAC 


3 

20/4 

Connor Street, East Geelong, flying towards Eastern Park, 0800 am 

MAC 


40+ 

30/4 

Connor St, East Geelong. A flock flying SW from Eastern Park 1730 pm 

MAC 


4 

17/5 

Highton, flying E. 1700 pm 

BAt 


Continued next page... 
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Species (cont.) 

No. 

Date 

Comments 


Swift Parrot 

2 

24/4 

You Yangs, E Paddock 

DHe, TSc 

Blue-winged Parrot 

87+ 

13/4 

Reedy Lake SE 

RMc 


200± 

16/4 

Lake Connewarre delta 

RMc, 

MH, JHh, 
CHo 

Regent Honeyeater 

1 

20/4 

Bonny Vale Road, Collendina, in Swamp Mahogany near 
Ocean Grove Hotel 

Per DGe 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

- 

27/4 

Newtown. Small numbers moving through. Continued on 28/4 
and 29/4. Largest flock was ca 20 

JH 


14 

28/4 

Lake Victoria. Two separate flocks of 6 and 8 flying E along S 
shore. 

RMc 


100± 

28/4 

Barwon Heads, in ‘clouds’ of 150-200 birds in mixed flocks 
with White-naped Honeyeaters, milling over scrub on the 

Bluff. 

RMc 


110 

28/4 

Black Rocks area, flying E in flocks of 52, 37 and 21 

RMc 

Flame Robin 

2 

21/4 

Gnarwarre, S 

BAt 


5 

23/4 

Moolap Station Road. \S, 4 brown 

BAt 


1 

26/4 

Brisbane Ranges, at N end of Durdidwarrah Rd. Coloured 

RMc, 




male, on farmland. 

MHe, 





DHe 


5 

28/1 

Ghazeepore Road, Waurn Ponds. 3$, 2 brown 

BAt 


2 

1/5 

Marcus Hill, $$ 

PFu 


1 

1/5 

Lake Connewarre, west side 

PFu 


3 

1/5 

Ghazeepore Road, Waurn Ponds. '\S 2 brown 

BAt 


13 

2/5 

Gnarwarre. 3$, 10 brown 

BAt 


7 

2/5 

Roxby Park, Gnarwarre. 2$, 5 brown 

BAt 


5 

6/5 

Ghazeepore Rd, Waurn Ponds. 1$, 4 brown 

BAt 


2 

10/5 

Gnarwarre. 1$., 1 brown 

BAt 


3 

16/5 

Barrabool Road, Barrabool. 3 brown 

BAt 


2 

16/5 

Gnarwarre. 2 brown 

BAt 

Rose Robin 

1 

24/4 

You Yangs entrance. 1 <$ 

DHe, TSc 


2 

12/5 

Queens Park, located in riverside trees. One coloured and 
done brown. A brown bird on 17/5 and 18/5. 

BAt 

Pink Robin 

3 

26/4 

Brisbane Ranges, along Anakie Gorge 

RMc, 





MHe, 





DHe 


2 

14/5 

Barwon River below Buckley Falls, north bank. 1 pink and 1 
brown bird. 

RGa 

Varied Sittella 

20 

17/4 

Stockyards, You Yangs 

JH 


11 

5/5 

Bannockburn Bush 

JH 

Crested Shrike-tit 

2 

5/5 

Bannockburn Bush 

JH 


2 

12/5 

Queens Park. I^limm. 

BAt 


3 

17/5 

Fyansford 

JH 

Golden Whistler 

3 

13/5 

Queens Park. Ic^l^limm. 

BAt 

Satin Flycatcher 

1 

8/5 

Gnarwarre. Perched under canopy of eucalypt continuously 
calling in a loud frog-like manner. 

BAt 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

3 

2/5 

Roxby Park, Gnarwarre 

BAt 

Pied Currawong 

2 

20/4 

Drysdale, near Lake Lome 

RMc 


1 

11/5 

Point Lonsdale 

RSm 

Forest Raven 

2 

12/5 

Anglesea 

TL, TFI 

Little Raven 

2 

30/4 

Newtown. Carrying sticks to nest. 

JH 

Richard's Pipit 

1 

20/4 

Reedy Lake, SE side, in dry saltmarsh 

RMc 


1 

21/4 

Gnarwarre 

BAt 


2 

28/4 

Black Rocks, along entrance track 

RMc 


2 

10/5 

Mannerim, at intersection of Banks & Swan Bay Roads 

RMc 


3 

11/5 

Reedy Lake. Three on fence off Fitzgerald’s Lane, one on 
saltmarsh flat further SW 

RMc 

Diamond Firetail 

~15 

9/5 

Lake Merrimu picnic ground, in small groups. At least 2 

MHe, 




juveniles. 

FSm, 

RHr, 

MBo, JPy 

European Greenfinch 

1 

29/4 

Corio Village Shopping Centre, in trees in parking lot 

JB 

Golden-headed Cisticola 

1 

21/4 

Gnarwarre 

BAt 
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John Bottomley 
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Deborah Evans 
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Diana Primrose 

5250 1811 
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Ray Baverstock 
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Minute Secretary 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Biodiversity Group 

Claire Greenwell 

5243 7047 

Bird Group 

John Bottomley 

5284 1554 

Conservation Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 

Editor 

Claire Greenwell 

5243 7047 

Geelong Bird Report 

Marilyn Hewish 

5367 3196 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 

5243 2374 

Librarian 

Trish McColl 

5229 2304 

Mammal Study Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

Membership Officer 

Jan Venters 

5222 2830 

Plant Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 

Seaview Park Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 

Web-master 

Geoff Jones 

5248 2896 


Coming Events 


JUNE 2004 

JULY 2004 

1 

General Meeting: Everett Foster—Orchids of Geelong 
Region 

6 

General Meeting: Chris Pitfield CCMA Bush Care & 
Remnant Vegetation 

8 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

13 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

11-14 

Camp-out: Greater Bendigo National Park 

Leader: Dick Southcombe 

15 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Bannockburn— Gordon 
McCarthy 

15 

Bird Group: Jan Incoll & Norm Carter (Friends of 

16-18 

Winter Wader Count 


Kinglake National Park) 

18 

Excursion: Lough Calvert area 

17 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Ingleby—Kay Campbell 


Leaders: Robert Missen and Joe Hubbard 

20 

Excursion: Ted Errey Nature Circuit 

20 

Bird Group: Richard Loyn—Birding in Taiwan 

22 

29 

Leaders: John Bottomley & Dick Southcombe 

Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 

Mammal Group 

27 

Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening , 28 June , 2004 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 

Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx.), slides or prints for scanning to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 — OR — e-mail: cndqreenwell@myplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Green well: 5243 7047 (or mobile 0408 108 992) 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 

Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 

Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 

Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 

Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 

The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic 
School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 

Use the driveway between the big hall and 
the playing field. 
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